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Institutionalisation of C hildhood: 

Possibilities and Risks 

We are at a historical moment where it becomes urgent to raise the 
question: What arethepossi bi I itiesforinstitutionscreatedfor children and 
young people?Thehistorical process of theinstitutionalisati on of childhood 
isi n a period of intensification, as children enter institutions at ever earlier 
ages and remain in them for longer periods. This intensification presents 
great opportunities but also involves many risks since, as Foucault 
remi nds us, everythi ng i s dangerous. A parti cul ar set of ri sks areproduced 
from the increasing dominance of a particular discourse about early 
childhood. Thedominant discoursethreatens us with what Santos (2004) 
refers to as 'hegemon i c gl oba I i sat i on ', t h at i s t h e successf u I gl oba I i sat i on 
of a particular local and cultural I y-speci f i c discourse to the point that it 
makes universal truth claims and 'localises' all rival discourses. 

W hat Is This Dominant Discourse? 

The early childhood field is increasingly dominated by one particu- 
larly strong narrative, an Anglo-American narrative spoken in the 
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English language, located in a liberal political and economic context, and 
domi n ated by cert a i n d i sci pi i n a ry perspect i ves, inparti cular psychol ogy , 
management and economics. This narrative has a distinct vocabulary, in 
which terms such as 'development,' 'quality' and 'outcomes' are promi- 
nent. Such termsgenerateparticular problems, questions, and methods. 
Thenarrati veis inscribed with the values and assumptionsof modernity, 
for example objectivity, mastery, and universality, and with particular 
understandings of childhood, learning, evaluation, and soon. 

TheAnglo-American narrativeis, if you will, a regime of truth about 
early childhood education and careasatechnologyfor social stability and 
economic success. Early childhood institutions are understood first and 
foremost, as places of technical practice. Their workforce is seen as 
tech ni ci ans, and young chi I dren as redempti ve agents to be programmed 
to become a solution tocertain problems arising from highly competitive 
market capitalism. This truth regime is highly instrumental and calcu- 
lativein rationality, demonstrating a will to know or grasp the child by 
placing her within totalising systems of scientific theory and their 
attendant technologies and classifications. As a result of the dominant 
nar rat i ve, a pu bl i c pol i cy i s produced wh i ch (as P rout observes) emphasi ses 
control, regulation, and surveillance (P rout, 2000). 

Proliferating Discourses 

It seems to me that the task confronting critical thinkers in early 
childhood today is to put a stutter in this dominant discourse, by 
denaturalising it and showing that it is not a necessity but a choice, or in 
Foucault's words, 

to show that things are not as self-evident as one believed, to see that 
wh i ch i s accepted as sel f-evi dent wi 1 1 no I onger beaccepted as such . . . si nee 
as soon as one can no I onger th i nk thi ngs as oneformerly thought them, 
transformation becomes both very urgent, very difficult and quite 
possible. (1988: p.155) 

An important part of the denaturalisation process is to offer other 
possibilities, other ways of thinking about institutions and the children 
within them, and other ways of practicing pedagogical work: in short, to 
prol iterate a multi pi i city of discourses. 

The Rich Child and Children's Spaces: 

An Other Discourse 

In my work over the last 10 years with a number of colleagues, I have 
been trying to create an other discourse through imagining an other 
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possibility. I stress 'an' other, since it is important to try and resist 
replacing one dominant discourse, one narrative of necessity with 
another. That possibility starts from an image of the chi Id: as an active 
subject, a multi-lingual creator of knowledge and identity from birth, 
connected i n rel ationsof i nterdependency with other chi Idren and adults, 
a citizen with rights, overall what Malaguzzi termed a 'rich child. 'The 
possibility continues with the image of a worker who is a learner, a 
researcher, a critical thinker, and a reflexive as well asdialogic practitio- 
ner. This child and this worker come together in an institution under- 
stood as a 'children's space,' a forum or public place of collective 
responsibility and encounter between citizens in a community from 
which many possibilities can flow— cultural, aesthetic, political, social, 
ethical , and economi c. Some of these possi bi I iti es may be predi ctableand 
predetermined but many are not (For a fuller discussion of the concept, 
see Moss and Petrie, 2002). 

Ethics and Politics as First Practice 
in Early Childhood Institutions 

Institutions understood aschildren'sspacesareemanci patoryinthe 
sense that they create possibilities for individuals— always in relation- 
ship with others— to think for themselves through creating knowledge, 
identity, and values by challenging dominant discourses. Children's 
spaces arealsodistinguished by replacingtheprimacy currently given to 
instrumental rationality and technical practice, in what I term the 
dominant discourse, by making ethics and politics first practice. This 
reconceptualisation transforms our understanding of children's institu- 
tions from enclosures for the application of technical practice to forums, 
spaces, or loci for ethical and political practice. Technical practiceisnot 
dispensed with, but rather put it in its place, as servant rather than 
master, and technology is recognised as never neutral but always 
permeated by val ues. 


W hat Ethics? 

Guni 1 1 a Dahl berg and I (2005) haveexplored thepossi bi I ity that early 
childhood institutions could be understood as, first and foremost, sites for 
ethical and political practice. Ethics are always present even when not 
recognised. Foregrounding them is not a question of more ethics but of 
what ethics. We are drawn toward three ethical approaches or perspec- 
tives that have come to prominence recently, postmodern ethics, the 
ethics of care, and most important to us, the ethics of an encounter. 
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The approaches have much in common. Each reacts against an 
understanding of ethics as conformity to universal moral codes and a 
strong aggressive tendency in Western thought to grasp otherness and 
make it into the same in a will to know. They resist the calculative 
thi nki ng and theautonomoussubject at the heart of liberal ism; they view 
ethics as strongly relational and value responsibility and inter-depen- 
dence. They foreground the issue of relating to otherness and doing so 
with respect for alterity. Emmanuel Levinas, oneoftheleadingethicists 
of the last century, bases his ethics— the ethics of an encounter— on 
absol utealterityandtheunknowabilityoftheOther:thismeansan Other 
whoml cannot represent and classify, whom I cannottotaliseand grasp, 
whom I cannot seek to understand through the imposition of my 
framework of thought 

The Ethics of an Encounter: 

C hallenging the W hole Scene of Pedagogy 

Wecontend that these ethical perspectives have profound implica- 
tions for early childhood institutions— indeed for all institutions for 
children. For as Dahlberg has written: 

To think an other whom I cannot grasp is an important shift and it 
challengesthewholesceneof pedagogy... Fromthisperspectiveteaching 
and I earn i ng ha veto start wi th eth i cs— wi th recei vi ng and wel comi ng— 
and it is the receiving from the Other beyond the capacity of the I which 
constructs the discourse of teaching, a teaching that interrupts the 
philosophical tradition of making ourselves the master over the chi Id. 
(2003, p.273) 

Or in the words of Readings, education is 

... drawing out of the otherness of thought. ListeningtoThought isnot 
the spending of time in the production of the autonomous subject or of 
an autonomous body of knowledge... [rather] it is to explore an open 
network ofobligationsthatkeepsthequestion of meaning open asa locus 
for debate... [and] tryingtohear that which cannot besaidbutthat which 
tries to make itself heard. (1996, p.162) 

Examples: 

The Rhizome, Listening, Progettazione, 

Pedagogical Documentation 

I can mention four examples of how making such ethical approaches 
first practice challenges early childhood education: 
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Knowledge 

The image of knowledge becomes the rhizome (or in Malaguzzi's 
phrase 'thetangleof spaghetti'). Here, thought and concepts can be seen 
as a consequence of the provocation of an encounter with difference. The 
rhizomeshoots in all directions with nobeginning and noend, but always 
in between, and with openings towards other directions and places. It is 
a multiplicity functioning by means of connections and heterogeneity, a 
multiplicity which is not given but constructed. The rhizomatic chal- 
lenges the dominant idea of knowledge acquisition that remains so 
prominent in education, Mainstream knowledge acquisition is viewed as 
aformof recognition and I inear progression, wherethe metaphor is a tree 
or a stai rcase, where you have to take the fi rst step before you move to 
the next in order. I n a rhizomatic approach, there is no hierarchy of root, 
trunk and branch. 

Learning 

Different forms of pedagogy are needed. An example is the pedagogy 
of listening, which isthe basis of the pedagogical work in ReggioEmilia, 
and values respect for the alterity of the other: 

... if we believe that children possess thei r own theories, interpretations 
and questi ons, and are protagon i sts i n the knowl edge-bu i I di ng processes, 
then the most important verbs in educational practice are no longer ‘to 
talk, "to explain' or ‘to transmit.. .but 'tolisten.' Listening means being 
open to others and what they have to say, listening to the hundred (and 
more) languages with all our senses. (Rinaldi, 2006, p.125-126) 

Curriculum 

When the mainstream idea of knowledge acquisition as a form of 
linear progression is challenged, so too is the concept and practice of 
curriculum. Again, in ReggioEmilia, knowledge as spaghetti and peda- 
gogy as I isteni ng producetheconcept and practice of progettazi onewhi ch 
evokes a dynamic process. Learning is a journey with many uncertain- 
ties, new directions and unknown destinations; an openness tothought; 
and the need to be responsive to what is created in the dialogue between 
children and adults. 

Evaluation 

A different language of evaluation is needed that can offer an 
alternativediscoursetothenormativeand technical I anguageof 'quality.' 
This alternative discourse should treat evaluation as a judgement of 
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value not a statement of fact. The process of evaluation then becomes 
ethical rather than technical,, inherently subjective and provisional, a 
col lecti vequestion that is both essential and unanswerable. Pedagogical 
documentation provides a tool for evaluation as democratic meaning 
making. 


Early Childhood Institutions 
as Sites for Democratic 'Minor' Politics 

If we can first transgress the idea of early chi Idhood institutions as 
places of neutral, scientifically-legitimated technical practice, then we 
can open to another possibility that allows for discursive spaces where 
different perspectives and forms of expression encounter each other. I n 
such a placetherecan be room for dialogue, confrontation, deliberation, 
and critical thinking. Gunilla Dahl berg and I arguethat early chi Idhood 
institutions understood in this way provide possibilities for democratic 
political practi cethroughtheexerciseof what Rose (1999) cal Is 'mi nor'or 
'minority' politics: 

These minor engagements do not have the arrogance of programmatic 
politics— perhaps even refuse their designation as politics at all. They 
are cautious, modest, pragmatic, experimental, stuttering, tentative. 
They are concerned with the here and now, not with some fantasized 
future, with small concerns, petty details, the everyday and not the 
transcendental. They frequently arise in ‘cramped spaces'... [and] in 
relation totheselittleterritoriesoftheeveryday, they seek to engender 
a small reworking of their own spaces of action, (p. 280) 

Dahl berg and I (2005) offer a number of examples of how such 
democratic 'minor' politics can be practiced in early childhood institu- 
tions: Pedagogical documentation can be used to question the necessity 
of domi nant di scou rses and toenabl eeval uati on as a process of col I ecti ve 
critical thinking. The Mosaic approach (Clark & Moss, 2001) can be used 
to make visible the perspective of young children and hence their 
inclusion in participatory politics. Parent involvement can be redefined 
as an opportunity toenhance democratic politics rather than a means to 
improve communication and govern behaviour. The critical reading of 
expert texts reveals the values and assumptions that masquerade as 
objective inevitabilities. A process of collective critical thinking needs to 
include argumentation around the many issues of difference and diver- 
sity that arise in the everyday lives of early childhood institutions. 
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Expansion of the Political Terrain 

In these and other ways, earl y chi Idhood i nstitutions can expand the 
space in society for democratic politics. These rethought institutionscan 
offer new environments, new methods, and new subjects for such 
practice, characterised by engagement with everyday concerns, by 
creativity, and by recognition of the value of an 'agonistic pluralism' 
(Mouffe, 2000) that does not believe it possible or even desirable to 
eradicatedifferenceinasearch for consensus. Onewayof characterising 
the complex political role of minor politics is as resistance to power, a 
politics that: confronts (1) 'regimes of truth' that govern what we can 
thinkanddo;(2) processes of su bj ect i f i cat i on , by w h i ch we a re cr eated as 
a particular type of subject; and (3) certain dimensions or forms of 
injustice, in particular domination and oppression. 

However, this 'minor' politics is not a substitute for 'major' or 
‘programmatic’ politics. Traditional forms of democratic practice— oper- 
ating nationally, regionally and locally determine a range of policies 
which shapeearlychi Idhood i nstitutions andtheir pedagogical practices. 
Both forms of politics are needed in democratic societies. 

How Can W e Resist? 

I began this paper by argui ng that there is an i ncreasi ngly domi nant 
Anglo-American discourse in early childhood. The dominance of this 
discourse is not accidental. It is the product of economic, cultural, and 
political for cesthat exert power in much oftheworld today— not least the 
long-established and immensely influential paradigm of modernity and 
the resurgence since the mid-1970s of neo-liberal capitalism and ad- 
vanced liberal politics. At a time of growing insecurity, complexity and 
uncertainty, generated by these forms of liberalism, it claims to offer 
certainty and redemption. It is propagated through the influence of 
American research, the reach of the E ngl ish language and the advocacy 
of international organisations. 

Those of us who wish to contest the discourse and transgress its 
norms need to dialogue more about how this might be done. What 
processes could be used, which alliances formed, and what other forms of 
resistance are possible? How can we proliferate a multiplicity of dis- 
courses and avoid replacingonedomi nant discourse with another?There 
are no easy or certain answers because the dominant discourse draws 
strength from its denial of multiplicity and diversity. There is, according 
to this discourse, just oneway of knowing, thinking, and practicing, the 
supreme task being to define and follow a particular way. 
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I would I ike to conclude by offering thesethoughts as a contribution 
to a dialogue about how an effective resistance might be mounted to the 
dominant discourse, perhaps beginning by interrupting its fluency, 
maki ng the discourse stutter. 

Criticism and Vision 

We need to combine critical analysiswith envisioning alternatives - 
what might betermed utopian thought, the type of thought discussed by 
Santos: "theexploration by imagination of new modes of human possi bil- 
ity and styles of will, and theconfrontation by i magi nation of thenecessity 
of whatever exists— just because it exists— with something radically 
better that is worth fighting for" (1995, p.481). 

Exploring Islands of Dissensus 

We need to look for examples of otherness, utopian action if you will, 
i n or der todemonstratethe possi bi I ity of differ enceand potential. Utopian 
action can behighlysubversivetodominant discourses. Oneofthereasons 
whytheearlychildhoodservicesin asmall Italian city, ReggioEmilia, are 
so important is because they show that it is possible to think and act 
differently, and that the dominant discourse, therefore, is a choice not a 
necessi ty . As such , Reggi o E mi I i a serves as one of t he i si ands of di ssensus 
that can disturb the complacent flow of the dominant discourse. 

Making Connections 

Resistance against hegemonic globalisation, represented by what I 
have termed the dominant early childhood discourse, can be organised 
through local, regional, and global linkages and networks involving 
individuals, institutions, and organisations. This journal isanexampleof 
this process; the global network of people and institutions in dialogue 
with ReggioEmilia is another. Perhaps resistance in theearly childhood 
field needs to be more adventurous, more ready to border cross. This 
means opening up to other forms of 'counter hegemonic globalisation' 
that are seeking progressive social transformation and emancipatory 
political goals. Examples that run counter to hegemony are initiatives, 
organisations and movements concerned with children's position in 
society, democratic education, economic justice, environmental 
sustai nabi I ity and a range of diversity issues. 

Contesting the Future of the Welfare State 

Thereisaneedtoengagewithdebatesaboutthefutureofthewelfare 
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state. It is important to resist neo-liberal discourses that decouple 
individuality from solidarity, claim choice as an autonomous act of 
consumpti on rather than a col I ecti ve process of democracy, val uecompe- 
tition and calculation over mutuality and collaboration, and reduce public 
institutionstoprivatecommodities. But it is also important toarguefor 
a welfare state that actively encourages local experimentation within a 
framework of strong universal social entitlements and that recognises 
the centrality of ethical and political practice. The argument for such a 
welfarestatecould combi necommon val ues and goals with the prol itera- 
tion of discourses. It seems to me that this is most likely in countries or 
regions with strong democratic traditions, where political values com- 
bine respect for individuality with the importance of solidarity. This 
construction of the welfare state requires a cl ear idea of the relationship 
and boundaries between the social and the economic, as well as an 
i ncl usi ve concept of citizenshi p that encompasses chi Idren. 

The dominant discourse in early childhood services today may be 
Anglo-American. Y et, the Anglo-American world has not donewel I by its 
youngchi Idren. If wewanttofind societies with low levels of chi Id poverty 
and inequality, universal entitlement to early childhood services and 
conditions for local experimentation we have to look elsewhere, for 
example, to the successful Nordic welfare states (Cohen et al ., 2004). 
H ereand i n other pockets of resistance, N orthern I taly bei ng another, we 
can find other discourses and other possi bilities. It may not bepossibleto 
copy them, i ndeed we may not want to do so. H owever, they affi rm not 
only that we do have choices but also that other ways are possible. 
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